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JOHN HARRIS—VALEDICTORY 


Cc. W. COLLINS 








JOHN HARRIS’S MANY FRIENDS will, I am sure, share my own 
mixed feelings at his departure early this month to take up the new 
position of Librarian of the University College which is being 
developed at Ibadan, Nigeria. 

On the one hand, they will be glad that he will have scope, in fresh 
and exciting work, for his ability, energy and enthusiasm. They will 
be proud, too, that a New Zealand librarian is to make an important 
contribution to this significant adventure in British Colonial develop- 
ment of higher education. Few men have better qualifications than 
John Harris for the pioneering and difficult work that lies ahead of 
him. Both as a librarian and as a person, his varied experience, wid 
interests, commonsense approach and liberal opinions are well suited 
to this position, which is likely to have great importance, not only for 
the actual university work of staff and students, but also for the 
educational development of the whole community. Nigeria’s ‘ back- 
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ward’ peoples, some twenty-five million of them, present a challenge 
which will be well met by one whose attitude to race is as sensible 
as his. The invitation to the Ibadan librarianship, not of his own 
seeking, was put before Harris with such cogency that, despite some 
reluctance to withdraw from the New Zealand library scene, and to 
leave the beautiful hillside home he and Mrs Harris have built facing 
Dunedin from across the harbour, he felt that he could not refuse to 
answer the call. 


For ourselves, on the other hand, we cannot help regretting the 
departure of John Harris. He leaves a very big gap—one that can 
never be completely filled. It is only when one attempts a valedictory 
survey like this that one realizes how extensive have been his activities, 
how wide his influence and how strong his support. Though the past 
dozen years or so have seen a great strengthening, in numbers and 
quality, of the ranks of New Zealand librarians, we can still ill afford 
the loss of one of our most stalwart members, one of our few giants, 
in fact. The only consolation is that, while his actual achievement 
has permanently advanced the standard of our librarianship and 
bibliography, his example will surely inspire others similarly to under- 
take ambitious projects and to bring them to a safe conclusion. 

Harris comes from Christchurch, that seed bed of so many of New 
Zealand's librarians. He went to Christ’s College, where he was head 
prefect in 1922 and later an assistant master, and he began his 
academic career at Canterbury University College. But his way from 
Christchurch to the Otago University librarianship was a long and 
devious one, via Oxford University, where he took an honours degree 
in modern history, via travel and miscellaneous work in North America, 
via some time in Auckland and a year of sailing around the islands 


of the South West Pacific, and finally via a session’s study at the 
University of London School of Librarianship on a Carnegie Fellow- 
ship as Librarian-elect. He travelled again in North America and 
Europe on that trip, studying libraries, and he has been able to draw 
on the best of librarianship in both the old world and the new. 


The Otago University Library 

When he went to the University of Otago in 1935, he took over the 
second-worst University library in New Zealand, small, gloomy in 
aspect if not grim, most inadequately staffed and financed, with 
departmental libraries scattered and hardly connected at all. Some 
of the basic records were in better state than might have been expected, 
but the Library's attitude to the rest of the University was dull and 
uninspired, largely because the University’s attitude to the library had 
been unsympathetic (except in early years) and to some extent indif- 
ferent. Since then, his colleagues of the other University libraries 
have watched with admiration and envy John Harris’s swift trans 
formation of Otago into a library of consequence, one that is now in 
many respects, perhaps even most respects, the best in New Zealand. 
The collections have grown, funds are many times larger, the staff is 
greatly strengthened (though not yet adequate), space has been enlarged 
to meet immediate demands and plans for a more distant future have 
been developed. Administrative arrangements are much improved, all 
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the libraries of the University (with the exception of the autonomous 
Medical School library) have been integrated into a progressive system, 
and the Library is widely recognized, by teaching staff and students at 
any rate, as the heart of the University. Something is yet to be 
desired in formal recognition of the positions of the Librarian and his 
senior staff members, but perhaps Harris’s departure will awake in 
the University authorities a fuller appreciation of the value of the 
sort of services they have now lost. 

On his arrival at Otago, John Harris discarded the ineffective 
attempts that had been made to classify by Dewey and took the bold 
step of adopting the Bliss Bibliographic Classification, then just pub- 
lished. The Librarians of Victoria and Canterbury, having had to 
make their decisions a couple of years earlier, had more conservatively 
chosen the Library of Congress Classification as the most suitable then 
available, and were inclined to look somewhat dubiously at the Otago 
innovation. But the doubts seem to have been unjustified, and as 
time goes on it looks more and more as if what Bliss loses by being a 
personal rather than a ‘co-operative institutional’ scheme, with less 
assurance of continuity, is more than made up by its commonsense, 
logic and other virtues. Certainly the Bliss classification appears to be 
very satisfactory to the users of Otago University Library, and Harris 
himself has gained, not lost, faith in it. Certainly he should know, 
for he has found time to allot its classification to, I believe, every book, 
old or new, that has been dealt with up to the present. We shall 
soon, I expect, hear that the Bliss Classification is the only one used 
in University and other libraries of Nigeria! 

Other notable features of Harris’s regime at Otago include the 
development of the use of microfilms from all over the world, the high 
standards of bibliography and cataloguing, the building up of efficient 
internal procedures and records, and the courses of lectures in librarian- 
ship and bibliography which he has given for some years, not only to 
many Dunedin librarians but also to a number of students and uni- 
versity teachers. These, the first and only officially recognized univers- 
ity lectures on these topics in New Zealand, gave Harris valuable 
experience for his later work as a visiting lecturer at the Library 
School in Wellington, though there he dealt more thoroughly with a 
a narrower range. 


Work in the Association 


It is only right to pay tribute in ‘New Zealand Libraries’, the 
Bulletin of the New Zealand Library Association, to John Harris's 
extraordinarily fruitful activities with the Association. He was one of 
a small group of younger librarians, mostly with overseas training, who 
deliberately set out, from the 1937 Conference, to intensify that exten- 
sion, awakening and transformation of the NZLA which had begun 
with the Carnegie survey in 1934 and the Timaru Conference of 1935. 
Harris has served on most committees, has been almost continuously a 
member of Council since 1937, was President in 1946-47 and has been 
a frequent contributor to ‘ New Zealand Libraries’ and at Conferences. 
He was among the original tutors for the Training Course and was 
one of the first two examiners. Always his counsel has been wise, 
direct, vigorous and imaginative; he is, in my opinion, an ideal Coun- 
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cil and committee member, for while many people can be counted on 
to contribute either useful ideas or hard work, Harris has always pro- 
vided both, and in good measure, too. 

His services on the Standing Committee for the Union List of Serials 
and his editorship of the ‘Checklist’ and its supplements all speak 
for themselves. So does his compilation of the ‘Guide to New Zealand 
Reference Materials’. These invaluable bibliographical ‘tools’ will 
long deserve the blessings of both librarians and others. 

The Otago Branch of the NZLA, founded as the Society of Otago 
Librarians before the constitution allowed for branches, has always 
been an original body, democratic, independent and productive. It is 
not for me to assess the extent to which John Harris has been re. 
sponsible for the Branch’s extraordinary activity; but it is certain that 
he has had a considerable hand in such branch enterprises as the 
‘Index to New Zealand Periodicals’, the production of the film 
‘ Books in Dunedin’, and the series of useful booklets that were issued 
about the time of the 1941 Dunedin Conference. In Otago, as else. 
where, he has always been an inspiration to the others in his team. 

John Harris, it must be admitted, does not always suffer fools gladly; 
but this is no doubt because he is so far from being a fool himself. 
And if his impatience with shoddy work or loose thinking has some- 
times fallen on undeserving heads it is a price to be paid for the high 
standards he always demands, especially of himself. His rigorous 
qualities of mind and of conduct will serve him in good stead in the 
laying of foundations in Nigeria, as they have in Otago, and we can be 
sure that there will be the minimum of re-laying and re-building where 
he has planned and supervised the original structure. 

Of his many activities and interests outside even the widest range 
of librarianship only a mere mention can be made here. They have 
included adult education work, radio talks and book reviewing, uni- 
versity development, administration of the Dunedin co-operative book- 
shop ‘ Modern Books’, art and architecture, politics and world affairs. 
Many of these have been shared by his wife, Rita, who is well known 
in Dunedin in her own right and is sure to be just as much in the 
thick of the educational fray in Nigeria. She will herself carry a large 
part of our good wishes when she leaves a few weeks later by sea to 
join her husband. 

I should like to conclude this tribute by expressing my personal 
appreciation of John Harris as colleague and friend. Our problems 
and interests have been similar enough for us to have been in close 
touch all these years, and I have valued his help, his vision, his opinions 
and his loyalty. I know how serious a loss his departure means to 
New Zealand librarianship, for I measure it by my own. We shall all 
give him our best wishes for his new work and follow its progress 
with interest. We can expect to hear of rapid developments in Nigeria, 
not only in the university library. And until we can welcome him on 
his furlough in a few years’ time we shall at least receive, I trust, a 
series of stimulating articles for ‘New Zealand Libraries’ describing 
the many aspects of life and libraries in Ibadan. 
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TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
IN NEW ZEALAND 





JOHN HARRIS 





THE QUESTION OF LIBRARY TRAINING has recently given rise 
to a good deal of controversy. It has been debated in Library Associa- 
tion branches, amongst library staffs, and at annual conferences. At 
times a good deal of heat has been engendered, and more often than 
not the issues have been clouded by misunderstanding and marked 
by personal feeling rather than reasonable statement and argument. 


Broadly speaking, the argument is between those who emphasize the 
value of university work plus a professional course as a basis for pro- 
fessional training and those who give priority to practical experience. 
It is resulting in a conflict between Library School and General Train- 
ing Course, with dangers of a very real split in Association member- 
ship. It is the purpose of this article to attempt a clarification of the 
issues and a statement of the main principles which have determined 
Training Committee and Council policy in this respect. And right at 
the beginning I wish to emphasize that the conflict is largely an unreal 
one, or rather that the issues are not fundamentally what they seem to 
be on the surface. The dissatisfaction is clear enough. The reasons 
lor it are not so clear, and the course it follows is confused and often 
contradictory. 


Expanding services demanded more librarians 


First of all, let’s examine the situation as it arose. Ten years ago 
the NZLA began seriously to face the problem of ensuring a supply 
of trained librarians to cope with the library development that was 
being pushed forward. The situation was roughly this: in the whole 
country there were only a dozen or so librarians qualified by training 
and experience in the basic techniques and theory of our profession. 
Some had gained their knowledge from experience in English and 
Scottish libraries, under what may be called the apprenticeship system, 
unaided by professional courses of any kind; some had taken the Eng- 
lish Library Association courses by correspondence; a few others, a 
very few, had studied at library schools in America and England. 

From none of these sources was there assurance of a further supply 
in any sufficiency. Most of those going to overseas library schools had 
done so on Carnegie Fellowships, which had been provided for key 
jobs only during a certain period. British trained librarians were no 
longer migrating, and in any case in this as in other professions the 
time had obviously come for New Zealand to stand on its own feet 
if it was to develop a library system suited to its needs. The corres- 
pondence courses offered by the Library Association, London, had 
serious disadvantages. They were a constant source of trouble due to 
the distance at which they were operated, and they were in many 
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respects unsuitable for our requirements, if not for the requirements 
of modern libraries in general. 

In these circumstances the NZLA considered what could be done. 
In the larger libraries some attempt had always been made to give 
practical training to juniors. The Auckland Public Library, for in- 
stance, has a long tradition of careful training in cataloguing. And in 
one centre, Dunedin, a course of lectures attended by staffs of the 
public and University Libraries was held in 1937. But these were the 
exceptions. 


The General Training Course is started 


The main problem was the scarcity of librarians able and free 
enough to give instruction. It was obviously wise to use the few 
available to the maximum advantage. If the time used to instruct in 
one library or one centre could be used on a national basis it would 
go much further. So was born the idea of the General Training 
Course. 

The launching of the General Training Course strained the re- 
sources of New Zealand librarianship almost to breaking point. Those 
few in the profession who were both able and willing to act as tutors, 
to prepare courses, and to examine, were already without exception 
overworked in their respective jobs. But it was obvious that it was 
precisely such people who were essential to its success. So sacrifices 
were made and the Course got under way. 

It was not a perfect course, and no one thought it was. It was 
merely the best device that could be thought of in the circumstances. 
It was designed to introduce librarians to the theoretical problems of 
their profession and to ensure that they got practical experience of its 
elementary techniques. The point .was stressed that librarianship was a 
combination of theory and practice, that it could not be taught simply 
from notes, and that students trying to take it while working in sub- 
standard libraries would find themselves up against almost impossible 
odds. There was clear recognition also of the defects inherent in any 
correspondence course, particularly the lack of direct personal contact 
between student and tutor, and various methods have since been 
tried to overcome this. 

That this Course got going at all is a tribute to the courage, resource 
and determination of the NZLA. That it was carried on right through 
the difficult war years must always be a matter of wonder and of 
admiration for those who did the work. Something was said at last 
Conference, in the course of an address which must make even the 
person who delivered it blush to read now in cold print, about the 
endurance of the students of the course. It would be more appropriate 
to recognize the endurance of the tutors, and the sheer hard work and 
NZLA office organization that have kept it running. ‘ Many have given 
it up because the time factor wore them down’, the speaker com- 
plained, as though any professional course is worth while which does 
not, amongst other things, test precisely this quality of endurance. 
Something new in excuses for failure—‘ worn down by the time factor ’! 


Recruits did not come in 
But the main fault of the General Training Course was nothing to 
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do with the course itself. The trouble was that after several years of 
operation we seemed to have fewer trained librarians than ever. The 
Course was for those already in library work. It brought no recruits. 
[he profession was caught in a vicious circle, the stupidly vicious circle 
of cheap labour. Because pay was so low librarianship was confined 
almost entirely to women, chiefly girls who regarded it as a not uncon- 
genial way of filling in time until they should be claimed by the more 
interesting and permanent career of marriage. 

The turnover was rapid and had disastrous consequences. Better pay 
could hardly be justified for people who were merely filling in time. 
But without better pay we could not expect to attract persons wanting 
to make it their life’s work. Men were in effect debarred because the 
wage was not a living one. And from the training viewpoint the 
wastage was enormous. I speak here from the bitter experience of one 
who spent several years training staff who no sooner became pro- 
ficient than they left. In this absurd and futile task did many of us 
spend our time over a period of years. It sounds monstrous, and it 
«as monstrous. We were all of us—university libraries, public libraries, 
-pecial libraries—caught in this wicked and uneconomic system. And as 
library service was expanded to meet increasing needs throughout the 
country so the whole silly business gained mometum and ever more 
energy went in training ever more transient staffs. 

The problem was how to break the circle. Somehow we had to make 
librarianship possible as a permanent career, somehow to attract 
persons of sufficient intellectual maturity to assume a share in adminis- 
tration and training. In practice this meant that men must be drawn 
in as well as women. 


Library School planned to attract recruits 


The opportunity came when the end of the war brought schemes of 
rehabilitation. A Library School was planned. A bursary system en- 
sured that students could keep alive while training. A full time staff 
relieved the pressure which had hitherto fallen entirely on practising 
librarians. And—and this is a key point—the National Library Service 
was able to provide jobs at salaries sufficient to attract people with the 
necessary qualifications. It was a masterly move, and the Library Asso- 
ciation threw its whole weight into the project. Without it we should, 
I believe, have faced an inevitable collapsé. The sheer physical strain 
and the absence of any alternative light ahead was becoming unbear- 
able. 

The end of the School’s third year sees the New Zealand library 
profession considerably strengthened. New blood has been added, a 
reasonable balance is being achieved between men and women, and 
the annual loss amongst the newcomers is reduced to almost negligible 
proportions. Moreover, these newcomers are of a quality which is 
making itself felt. They bring to our profession the experience gained 
in other walks of life or in overseas service. They are intellectually 
stimulating, as anyone who has lectured at the School will testify. And 
their standard of education is the highest that this country provides. 


Criticisms of the Library School. 
Now all this has had to be achieved within the framework of New 
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Zealand's very slender librarianship resources. Apart from the School's 
two Directors we have had no outside help. In the circumstances it 
was inevitable that there should be deficiencies and that other of our 
operations should suffer. But to seize on these defects while overlook- 
ing the basic gains recorded is unwarrantably childish and should not 
be tolerated by the Association. Before anything else we should under- 
stand and appreciate the manner and extent of our plan’s success. 
Only then we are justified in listening to the complaints. 


What are these complaints? 


1. That the Association’s General Training Course is being neglected 
in favour of the Library School, and should be taken over and run by 
the School! 

In fact the School is so badly understaffed that it has to rely for a 
great part of its lecturing on visiting librarians. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the Training Committee after serious consideration that the 
school staff are at present getting too little vacation for the efficient 
performance of such work. The General Training Course meanwhile 
has continued uninterrupted. It is obviously not without faults but it 
has been designed for a particular purpose and does fulfil a real need. 

2. That the public libraries are getting no recruits from the Library 
School because its graduates are all seized by the National Library 
Service! 

This is simply not true. The truth is that those graduating from the 
School go where they can get a reasonable job. My own library has 
managed to attract three of them. Several have gone to public lib- 
raries, many to special libraries. But public libraries on the whole 
offer salaries that are insulting to anyone with professional quali- 
fications. 

3. That too much importance is placed on university degrees as a 
prerequisite for entry to the profession, that admission to the School 
should not be confined to graduates, and in particular that it should 
always be open to librarians who have completed the General Training 
Course! 


The answer here is that the School has been planned for a very 
different purpose from the General Training Course. The latter is for 
already practising librarians, the former for those wanting to become 
librarians. The School is strictly limited in numbers by practical con- 
siderations of space and staff, and that being so it is essential to have 
some basis for selection, and some minimum qualification. It is only 
right and proper that such qualification should be an education of 
university standard. 


This does not imply that university graduates necessarily make good 
librarians, or better librarians than those who have learnt the job by 
years of practical experience. (Some of the most inept creatures that 
ever starved on a librarian’s salary have been Masters of Arts.) It does 
mean that the person fitted by temperament and ability for librarian- 
ship is better with a high standard of education. Such a background 
can conceivably be acquired without going to a university, but in ow 
day and age and country the normal method is to take a degree course. 
It is done for all other professions, and it would be absurd if we, 
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whose whole purpose is to make knowledge available to readers, should 
require anything less. 

Over and above our general education we need a special training 
in practical techniques, but to acquire the latter without having an 
understanding of the ends to which they are directed would reduce us 
to the level of robots and render us as ineffectual in assisting readers 
as librarians have so commonly and unfortunately been in New Zea- 
land. Those who think differently are speaking the language not of 
librarianship but of book clubs. 


RECRUITING FOR THE LIBRARY 
PROFESSION 


There have been two opposing views as to the best method of 
recruiting for the library profession. Some librarians feel that they 
can choose candidates for the profession better than the library schools 
can, since they know the kind of person needed for a particular job 
or for a particular library. Such a person might then work a year or 
more in a library before going to library school and from that experi- 


ence be in a position to get more out of hi8 professional education. 
Che library schools, on the other hand, tend to feel that while the 
judgment of some librarians is sound, the schools by and large are in 
a better position to make the selection because they are called on to 
do so much of it. In general, the selection of students by a library 
school can be more systematic than selection by many librarians, and 
wise selection of students can be set down as one of the most important 
contributions library schools make to the profession. 


—Metcalf, Keyes D., and others. The program of 
instruction in library schools. Urbana, Univ. of 
Illinois pr., 1943. pp. 126-7. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP 


QUALIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 





JOHN METCALFE* 





WHILST IN NORTH AMERICA and Great Britain, after the Unesco 
Conference at Mexico City, I visited library schools at Universities in 
Atlanta, New York, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Toronto, London, and at 
technical colleges in Manchester and Loughborough. I also discussed 
its examination system with the British Library Association. 
Certifying authorities 

For North America the American Library Association does not 
examine or certify: it only lists approved schools which do so; and in 
addition several States, and Provinces in Canada, certify, and in some 
cases examine qualifications for librarianship, as may be done by the 
Library Board in New South Wales under the Library Act. 

In Great Britain the Library Association, under a Royal Charter, 
keeps a register of ‘ chartered’ librarians. It accepts the diploma of the 
London University Library School, but apparently on precedent rather 
than on principle, because it is anxious that other schools, set up in 
technical colleges since the war, shall only coach for its examinations. 
The object seems to be control over the profession. In North America 
there is not the same motivation towards an autonomous, exclusive 
profession as there is in Great Britain and Australia. Here the Insti- 
tute of Librarians has not sought to establish a monopoly in examin 
ing, or certifying, or registering librarians. However, it will not issue 
its own ‘ qualifying’ certificate on the examinations of the schools so 
far established, on the grounds that the schools are not yet sufficiently 
or equally developed, that their year’s course may not go far enough, 
that for a full qualification in a graded profession there should be 
some examination on the results of working experience as well as on 
those of theoretical studies. 

This means five years’ training and experience for a non-graduate 
and three for a graduate prior to examination for its Qualifying 
Certificate. The British Association requires three years’ prior employ- 
ment for registration, but not for the examination. Graduates may 
proceed directly to this, while non-graduates must have passed an 
elementary examination, for which one year’s employment is a prior 
condition. 

Many top men in American libraries were first employed casually as 
‘pages’ whilst working their way through college, became interested, 


*We are grateful for permission to reprint this article from the Australian 
Commonwealth Office of Education News, June, 1948. The author is President 
of the Australian Institute of Librarians and Principal Librarian of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 
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and went to library school after graduation. But there is little sys- 
tematic recruitment in North America through cadetship. The organ- 
ization of library work there proceeds on an assumption of a top 
coming from the universities with post-graduate professional training, 
and a bottom of runners, clerks, etc., though the dividing line in actual 
duties is not certain and not always the same. 

In Australian libraries a good deal of lower grade work has been 
done in the past by ‘cadets’, and as it becomes necessary through 
expansion to recruit non-professional staff the tendency is to give it 
prospects in an inclusive municipal, civil or university service. 

In Great Britain upper and lower deck distinctions have been well 
established (for example, in the British Museum and the University 
Libraries) and, until recently, generally accepted. In public libraries 
it has been found convenient, as in Australia, to have lower grade 
duties performed by cadet juniors recruited from secondary schools, 
und later roughly coached for external examinations. Where incidental 
uon-career labour has come to be required in the larger public library 
systems there has been some wishful thinking of using women, who 
might have professional qualifications, but who might also be regarded 
as temporary and transient. 


Male and female librarians 


Where women have secured permanent professional appointment 
they receive something much closer to equal pay in Great Britain than 
they do in Australia but the proportion of women is less, and there is 
more resistance to feminization than there is in Australia, where the 
proportion has become higher in recent years, or in America, where 
the proportion is greater still. There, equal pay has been long estab- 
lished, and the general feeling seems to be, even among women 
librarians, that over-feminization is a bad thing for all concerned; one 
hears there little of the nonsense voiced by some women librarians in 
\ustralia, that a profession concerned with books and the organization 
of knowledge is peculiarly one for women. 

I would say that feminization can go further in Great Britain with 
advantage, whilst recognizing the great difficulty of checking it at its 
optimum point, which may be put at 50 per cent in all grades. It 
seemed to me that there were more cultured or bookish young men 
looking to library work in Great Britain than in Australia, where the 
idea is common with boys and their parents that anything to do with 
books is somehow ‘sissy’. But bookish young men, in the sense in 
which the term is commonly used and understood, are not always 
the best material for librarianship, and I think it is true of both coun- 
tries that, at least for the best salaries it has so far been found possible 
to secure for entrants more certainly good girls come forward than 
certainly good boys. 


Graduates or non-graduates 


More women than men with university degrees and library school 
training offer themselves. It was the attitude of many British public 
librarians towards higher academic qualifications as well as towards 
sex in librarians that I found, not perhaps puzzling in its motivation, 
but perverse in its rationalization. Even on the assumption of every- 
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thing else being equal it was only grudgingly admitted that a person 
with a degree might be better equipped for library work than one 
without. By many male public librarians, graduates were held to be 
unfitted by university studies for library work, while librarians without 
degrees were held to be not only better fitted in other respects, but 
better educated and more cultured, almost solely because, as one lead 
ing executive member of the Association said to me, ‘ they had rubbed 
shoulders with books’. 


Affectations of literary culture persist among public librarians. The 
Association has a non-technical paper in its registration examination 
on English literature, ‘the whole field’, and another literature paper 
in its Fellowship examination. These are ballyhooed to the absurd 
length of assertions that passes in these papers are better proof of 
luumane studies than a degree. Three years English Literature in an 
Australian university offered in lieu is either refused, or accepted with 
a great air of concession to the colonies. American degrees are especi- 
ally disparaged. Yet obviously the A.B. degree of the poorest hick 
college, which most American library schools would not accept for 
entrance, has more to it than one or two papers on English Literature. 
The ancient fable of the fox and the grapes and the modern theory of 
compensation have some application, but there is also a real problem. 

Graduates are plentiful enough in the United States and even in 
Canada to allow of insistence on a degree together with one year in 
library school as the minimum qualification for certification as a libra- 
rian, with, as it were, unlimited right of practice. They are not so 
plentiful in Australia or Great Britain. We have a much higher pro- 
portion in senior public library positions, and a much higher propor- 
tion of juniors reading for degrees, but we cannot yet insist even on 


every senior or chief librarian, or even on every library school entrant, 
having a degree. In the New South Wales public service, after a High 
School Leaving Certificate, a General Knowledge Paper is still the only 
compulsory non-technical requirement for promotion to senior library 
positions, and our Institute does not require a degree for its ‘ Qualify- 
ing Certificate’. On the other hand, it does not offer or claim to have 
any substitute or equivalent for a degree. 


Non-technical requirements 


Non-technical subjects are not included in its examinations, not that 
we do not believe that something may be better than nothing, but in 
the belief that no one subject, such as English Literature, is essential 
in librarianship, and that employing authorities can lay down their 
own requirements in non-technical subject fields. After 1950, entrance 
to our ‘ Diploma’ examination will be limited to candidates with long 
service in librarianship before that date, or with a degree or an equvia- 
lent, such as a technical college diploma. The corresponding British 
higher and final qualification, the Fellowship, is apparently to remain 
open to persons without a degree, and is held to imply the cultural 
equivalent of a degree. I do not consider that it does; there may, 
however, still be justification in the British situation for keeping it 
open to non-graduates, and it may be argued that our Australian 
Institute diploma should remain open to them. But one consideration 
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must be the effect on the status of librarians and librarianship. 

The claim of public librarians to professional status, at least in terms 
of salary, has been asserted by the British Library Association in the 
post-war period with some success. But can this claim be proven and 
this status increased in the future when based on a supposition, not 
that a man is a librarian because he has, amongst other things, a 
wide enough culture, but that he has a wide enough culture simply 
because he is a Fellow of the Library Association? Rightly or wrongly 
this high sounding title is being increasingly questioned and written 
down in the United States and in Canada, largely because a degree 
is not required for it, and we should need strong arguments to change 
our policy in Australia, where graduates and opportunities for gradua- 
tion by working librarians do not seem to be as short as they may 
be in Great Britain. 


Technical training essential 


{ll this does not mean an entirely uncritical attitude towards uni- 
versity education. We accept Australian degrees as we find them, whilst 
being critical of them as evidence of a liberal education and an ade- 
quate basis for librarianship. I like better what is being realized in 
some American universities: a true liberal arts course, without special- 
ization, as a preliminary to professional training. But I do not like 
the idea of some Americans of making the professional course in 
librarianship a continuation of this ‘core curriculum’ course merely 
with further emphasis on its content, rather than on library techniques, 
and of a merging of the librarian with the scholar or the teacher. 


Many British librarians, with their more limited offering of one 
paper in English Literature, are also inclined to emphasize general 


culture in librarianship at the expense, as it seems to me, of its 
peculiar techniques, those of the organizing, indexing, and indicating 
of the sources of knowledge. 

I take tertiary education to be a general, but not a specific require- 
ment for librarianship any more than it is for teaching, or for the 
cure of souls. The specific requirements of librarianship, that which 
makes it an exclusive profession (as pharmacy is for example in the 
general field of medicine), I take to be the organization and dispensing 
of knowledge in books. Therefore I would have as many as possible 
come into or rise in librarianship with tertiary education proven by a 
university degree, but I would not have classification and cataloguing 
dismissed as routine for boys or women to do, or bibliography left 
to the amateur. I would make them the core and major content of 
the professional course. These ‘ processes’ are, I know, being done 
more and more in large central libraries, and I approve of this 
centralization; but it seems to me to require that the librarian should 
be more and not less informed about them, so that he can be suf- 
ficiently critical of what he will no longer do for himself. 

If the rising librarian goes on to take a higher degree in some 
subject field, so much the better. But when I heard talk in America 
of giving not only an M.A. for studies in librarianship, but even a 
Ph.D., I said that for my part I would rather Ph.D.s became librarians 
than have librarians made Ph.D.s. 
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THIRD YEAR ENDS 





THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE in New Zealand are anxious for know- 
ledge, but do not know where to look for it, said the Minister of 
Education when he presented diplomas and certificates to students of 
the Library School's third professional course on 26th November, 1948. 
Books are storehouses of knowledge, he went on, and the librarian is 
the key by which the storehouse may be opened. 

Miss N. Bateson, Director of the Library School, said that the cere- 
mony marked the end of a stimulating year. She had come to New 
Zealand at the end of ten years of very bold and original planning and 
experiment which had made such great changes in libraries and library 
service that everyone now took for granted, for example, that all 
worthwhile books in the English language should come into the coun- 
try. Detroit, with a larger population than New Zealand, was sur- 
rounded by large libraries, and could draw, if necessary, upon the 
resources of the Library of Congress. New Zealand, isolated as it was, 
had an immensely greater problem of book coverage, and, having 
tackled it, had still to devise means of moving books around the 
country. Work had only begun on the solution of our problems, but 
the hard work already done, and the conception behind it, would 
impress anyone from outside. The students of the School were fortu- 
nate to have inherited ideas which had been developed by NZLA. 

The Library School had been planned and put into operation before 
Miss Bateson came to it, so that she had been, during the year, an 
interested observer. A feature which was interesting to an outsider 
was the Book Course, in which lectures were given by specialists, each 
convinced of the importance of his own subject and able to give a 
clear and authoritative guide to the significant books in it. The cumu- 
lative effect of a year of such lectures was quite impressive. 

The vast number of books and periodicals now in existence could 
only be approached through bibliographies, indexes and abstracts, and 
the students had been introduced to these bibliographical aids; in addi- 
tion, each had attempted to make a bibliography for one small corner 
of the field of knowledge. 

It was the opinion of many that, for normal library work, only a 
very small number of books would suffice, and that elaborate schemes 
cf book coverage were not necessary. The requests coming in to the 
National Library Service, however, reflected very varied demands, and 
yet these came from only a small percentage of the people who would 
make requests if there were suitable librarians in all our libraries. It 
was obvious that a research worker would pursue his ideas and use 
the literature of his subject, but it required more imagination to 
visualize the effect on people’s lives of the infiltration of books through- 
out the community, of the effective selection, arrangement and display 
of books, and of suitable librarians to help people to use them. 

Good library service could work a transformation in the life of a 
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community; without such service, the library would be nothing more 
than a frill. The difference was ensured by the training, knowledge, 
and imagination of the librarian. 

It had been suggested that the Library School should concentrate on 
the teaching of techniques and routines. Miss Bateson agreed that 
techniques were very important; the older American library schools 
had originally concentrated on them, but the more alert librarians had 
realized that it was not details, but principles, that should be taught 


at that stage, and the trend was now away from details. Having grasped - 


the principles, the product of a school should be able to devise appli- 
cations for them, but if the principles had evaded him, proficiency in 
techniques would not make him a trained librarian. 

Miss Bateson expressed the appreciation of the School for the will- 
ing help given by libraries throughout the country, without which the 
work of the School could not go on. In particular, she mentioned the 
generosity of the General Assembly Library, which had waived many 
of its rules for the School’s convenience. 

Mr McCombs then presented diplomas and certificates to the 
students. Diplomas were received by N. H. Burton, J. C. Chandler, 
O. C. Chandler, Margaret I. Ewart, Sadie M. Foote, K. A. R. Horn, 
Beryl C. Horrobin, Amy L. Jamieson, D. L. Jenkins, Phyllis L. Jones, 
Ruby McCaughern, M. Betty Malthus, Gwendeth G. Menzies, T. B. 
O'Neill, Patricia M. Quinn, C. W. Tolley, A. E. Turner and G. W. 
furner. Certificates were received by M. Joan Brosnahan, L. Jane 
Coard, Helen B. Cowey, Jean Fordyce, R. Marion Morgan, Winifred 
M. Oldham, Elizabeth P. Randle. 


A NOTE ON AMERICAN SALARIES 


The injustice of paying librarians with college and library school 
preparation salaries only slightly higher, sometimes lower, than those 
paid high school graduates in their ‘teens and twenties for non- 
administrative clerical work, should be attacked on every front. Trus- 
tees, however, are too often supine or apologetic in asking for decent 
library salaries, even when their librarians gather data to prove the 
case. 

Poor provision for annual or other assured increases is only one of 
the details in which promotions in library work are thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. ‘Nothing is so deadening to ambition as to start a graduate 
at $2,000 and have him getting $2,100 five years later.’ Numerous 
returning service men and women give this as a chief reason why 
they have decided not to return to a profession in which they made a 
good start. Even if in normal times a beginning salary of $2,000 were 
assured for investing five years in an education beyond high school, 
and assuming that there will be numerous and frequent vacancies for 
administrators as department heads and head librarians at salaries 
of $3,000 and upward, the great proportion of library salaries would 
still remain grossly inadequate, for too little emphasis has been placed 
on the salaries that will be paid after five or ten years of excellent 
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work. While many libraries in cities of over 100,000 have graded salary 
scales, few provide adequate increases in the middle levels for diligent, 
efficient, often talented and inspired workers. 

Comments from a few administrative librarians on this and othe: 
salary improvements would justify pinning major responsibility for 
poor salaries on librarians themselves. However, there is also abundant 
proof that many librarians have vainly tried to spur their slothful 
trustees to the point of demanding proper salary budgets and scales 
from reluctant appropriating bodies. 


—Wheeler, Joseph L. Progress and problems in 
education for librarianship. New York, CCNY, 
1946. pp. 24-5. 


BOOK SELECTION AND BUYING 
FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


E. M. GREEN* 








1 HE SELECTION OF BOOKS for a small free public library requires 
a great deal of care and thought, because it means stretching a small 
budget over almost as wide a range of interests as the larger budgets 
of city libraries. Instead of a collection of books on any one subject, 
the small library must buy one or two books which lay down general 
principles or give a bird's eye view, thus forming a foundation which 
can be built upon by loans from the National Library Service. With 
National Library Service stock readily available, the librarian of the 
small library must consider what to borrow as well as what to buy. 
Generally, these libraries buy what they can reasonably expect to wear 
out, and supply less popular and more advanced interests from book 
loans. 

What books any small library can reasonably expect to wear out 
depends a good deal on the work and general interests of the com- 
munity it serves, but beyond the popular fiction and non-fiction, and 
the non-fiction with special local appeal, there should be some attempt 
to build up a nucleus of the best fiction and works of the imagination, 
and of the type of non-fiction that is always required. In the latter 
class are gardening manuals and books on sewing, handcrafts, building, 
interior decoration, etc., as well, of course, as the dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedias, handbooks, directories and gazetteers required for reference. 
As these books are often expensive and must always be accurate, care- 
ful selection is needed. Publications by Odhams and Studio cover 
much of the ground, and can be recommended for reliability. A guide 


*Miss Green is Librarian, Lyttelton Public Library. 
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to standard fiction is the list of authors issued by the NZLA Fiction 
Committee. 

Most small free public libraries were until recent years supported 
by subscriptions, and the old-time subscribers and others reading at 
the same level still form a good proportion of the borrowers, so that 
in some respects the demands made on the library remain unchanged. 
Many of these readers would be content to get all their reading from 
the rental section, a situation which can be changed by gradually 
starving that section while building up a sound stock of free books. 
In remote districts dependent for book supplies on a distant book- 
seller who selects and posts a monthly quota, any attempt at improv- 
ing stock is very difficult. 

Buying from booksellers 

Booksellers in the main are most co-operative in regard to library 
buying, but they do not distinguish between the very different needs 
of book clubs and small free public libraries. This is doubtless because 
most booksellers today have commercial libraries of their own, and so 
assume that public libraries will welcome the same type of material 
that makes book clubs so profitable. Like many people, they assume 
that the smaller the population the greater is the demand for Mills 
and Boon and kindred publications. 

However, within these limits, booksellers do look after library in- 
terests. Out of each mail that he receives, the bookseller puts aside 
for each library the books he expects it to buy, mostly rental section 
material. Librarians who are fortunate enough to be able to deal 
directly with the shops can select from this material at its source, and 
discard what is not wanted. The bookseller is always willing to reserve 
what the library wants, and special requests are filled where possible, 
but it is hard to divorce the bookseller entirely from his firm convic- 
tion that the small library wants light fiction. 

Even when the librarian can visit the shops frequently and keep an 
eye on the available stock, most worthwhile books are selected from 
review periodicals, the librarian being equipped with a list of titles 
before visiting the shops. If lists of required titles are given to the 
bookseller, he will fill the order as his stock arrives. Where the book- 
seller imports for himself on a large scale, such orders from a library 
are consistently filled, but where this is not the case libraries must 
indent from agents or order direct from agents overseas. Where it is 
possible to visit one of the main cities, the smaller bookshops, and 
particularly those appealing to the higher levels of intelligence, fre- 
quently repay a thorough examination of stock. Always, however, the 
librarian’s ambition is repressed by the inadequacy of the library's 
book fund. 

Review periodicals 

Of the review periodicals readily available to small libraries, the 
‘Times Literary Supplement’ is one of the most useful, and is very 
reliable except for children’s books, of which, however, few are noted. 
Books are considered as stories, as literature, and on the truth of their 
facts, views and character portrayal. Current fiction is well handled, 
except that the standards of the reviewers are sometimes too much 
above those of the average library borrower. As this is a weekly paper, 
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it reviews a greater mumber of books—fiction, popular non-fiction, 
books of scholarship, belles lettres and poetry—than most periodicals, 
and also notes reprints. Its scope is limited to the best of the current 
publications in England, but these include, of course, books of Ameri- 
can and other foreign authorship. Any small library would be well 
advised to subscribe to this paper; it is devoted to literary criticism, 
and does not simply carry book reviews as a sideline, as many journals 
do. 

The American literary scene is well covered by the ‘ American Lib- 
rary Association Booklist’ (semi-monthly), the ‘Saturday Review of 
Literature’ (weekly), and the monthly ‘ Book Review Digest’. The 
latter quotes criticisms from various recognized review periodicals, and 
these different assessments of the same book, besides giving incidentally 
a comparison between the journals quoted, provide sufficient variety 
for a fair estimate of the book. The advantage of the ‘ALA Booklist’ 
is that it regards books from the librarian’s point of view and handles 
all classes of library material—classified books, fiction, children’s books, 
series and editions, pamphlets and U.S. official documents. The main 
drawback of the list as far as small libraries in this country are con- 
cerned is that it is American. This, and the fact that literary values 
rather than reader interest are emphasized, is the chief criticism to be 
levelled by small libraries against the ‘Saturday Review of Literature’. 

For children’s books, the ‘Horn Book’ (published six times a year) 
is the best source for selection, dealing as it does with many aspects 
of writing, publishing and choosing books for children. Although the 
advertisements are extensive, only the best books are reviewed, and 
titles are selected by a committee before submission to reviewers. In 
this connection, two local books, Dorothy Neal White’s ‘ About Books 
for Children’ and ‘ Reading, Radio and Film Tastes of High School 
Boys and Girls’ by W. J. Scott, are worthy of careful study. 


Reviews in local papers 


It is a wide practice to read any reviews published in local news- 
papers, even though they may be of a poor standard, because they are 
read by local people, and the books are frequently asked for. Unfortu- 
nately, the mention of a book in local review columns does not neces- 
sarily mean that the book is on sale locally, because the reviews are 
usually culled from overseas papers. This country lacks any review 
periodicals suitable for library purposes, but there are a few publi- 
cations worthy of note. The ‘New Zealand Listener’ is probably the 
best and most accessible. Although in considering local imaginative 
writings this journal is enthusiastic rather than critical, it is much 
more reliable for non-fiction and emphasizes material dealing with New 
Zealand and Australian subjects. The ‘Weekly News’ is probably 
taken by almost all small libraries. It has one page devoted to books, 
with generally one or two lengthy reviews of a high standard. No 
doubt ‘ Landfall’ should also be mentioned here, as it usually carries 
several critical reviews, but it is unlikely that many librarians use this 
periodical for selection, since it appears only quarterly. 

Of the daily papers, the two best are the ‘Southland Times’ and the 
‘New Zealand Herald’, which offer several brief reviews in their 
Saturday issues. They are reliable and to the point. The advertising 
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columns of review periodicals, and publishers” catalogues, should not 
be ignored, because they provide an indication of what is coming. 
These catalogues will be supplied free of charge on application to the 
various publishing houses. 

In conclusion, it cannot be over-emphasized that the value of any 
source of selection depends wholly on the discretion with which it is 
used. Experience is the best guide in finding out which reviewers 
most nearly coincide in their judgment with that of the people for 
whom the books are being chosen. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPON SCHEME 
UNDER WAY 


Unesco’s Book Coupon Scheme, designed to facilitate the purchase 
of books from foreign countries, is almost ready to be started on an 
experimental basis, reports ‘ Unesco Courier’, September 1948. During 
the experimental period, it is expected that China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, U.K. and U.S.A. will participate either as purchasers of 
book coupons or as suppliers of books, and a certain number of 
coupons will be distributed free in a few other countries. 

What is Unesco’s Book Coupon Scheme, and how will it work? 
lhe ‘Courier’ report says, ‘Simply defined, the Coupon Scheme is a 
means of facilitating the purchase of educational, scientific and cul- 
tural publications in foreign countries by the use of a special coupon 
backed by “hard” currency. It is designed principally to help “ soft” 
currency countries to obtain publications from “ hard” currency areas. 

‘ The scheme requires a “ hard” currency backing or reserve to enable 
the agency issuing the book coupons (in the experimental period this 
will be Unesco) to sell them against “ soft” currencies. These curren- 
cies will then be redeemable by the issuing agency in “ hard” currency. 

‘During the experimental period (which will not exceed one year), 
Unesco will make available for the introduction of the Book Coupon 
Scheme a “ hard” currency reserve of $100,000. In view of this limited 
amount, the number of countries participating in the experiment will 
have to be limited to no more than five or six. 

‘ Book coupons will be sold in denominations of 25 cents, $1.00, $3.00 
and $10.00 and national distributing agencies will set up in each 
participating country. All the buyer of books in a participating coun- 
try will have to do is purchase book coupons from its national dis- 
tributing agency by paying for them in his national currency. 

‘The purchaser will use the book coupons in the samé way he would 
a cheque, i.e. either send it directly to a bookseller abroad, if he knows 
the price of the publication he desires, or make preliminary enquiries 
regarding the cost and then send the coupons. It is also foreseen that 
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books may be ordered through local booksellers. The coupons will be 
used to pay for foreign books, periodical subscriptions, or even single 
issues of magazines, reprints, etc. 

‘ Booksellers authorized to participate in the Book Coupon Scheme 
will accept coupons received from abroad. During the experimental 
period, however, the number of authorized booksellers in each partici. 
pating country will be limited to three or four. Coupons will be 
presented to Unesco at regular intervals for reimbursement. A small 
discount, agreed upon by participating booksellers, will be deducted 
from the face value of the coupons by Unesco to cover the overhead 
expenses of the scheme. 

‘From the point of view of governments of participating countries, 
it should be emphasized that the Book Coupon Scheme will not take 
the book trade out of the general line of foreign exchange control, 
since the governments concerned will be left with the requisite powers 
of control insofar as selection of distributing agency, booksellers author- 
ized to accept book coupons and total amounts of book coupons are 
concerned. 

‘The scheme will nevertheless considerably reduce the number of 
bureaucratic impediments which very often make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make payments abroad—particularly where small sums 
are involved. .. . 

‘The way the Book Coupon Scheme will work may be summarized, 
therefore, in five principal steps: 

Unesco issues Book Coupons to national distributing agency. 
No payment made. 

National distributing agency sells coupons to individual or insti- 
tution for local currency. 

National distributing agency transfers equivalent of local currency 
to Unesco in either franc, sterling or dollars. 

Individual purchaser of coupons uses them as a cheque to pay 
for books bought abroad. 

Bookseller receiving coupons presents them to Unesco and is paid 
in his national currency, minus discount to Unesco for upkeep 
of scheme.’ 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 23rd NOVEMBER, 1948 


Present: E. M. Gilmer (in the chair), G. T. Alley, M. S. Fleming, H. 
G. Miller, C. S. Perry, C. A. L. Treadwell and W. S. Wauchop. 
Resignation of Mr John Harris: A letter was received from Mr John 
Harris, asking that in view of his appointment as Librarian of the new 
University College at Ibadan, Nigeria, his resignation from the NZLA 
Council be accepted. It was resolved that his resignation be accepted 
with great regret, and that the Council place on record its deep 
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appreciation of his distinguished work for New Zealand librarianship 
and extend its best wishes to him in his new appointment. It was 
noted that the resignation of Mr Harris would create a casual vacancy 
on Council which Council would need to consider at its next meeting. 

Collection and publication of annual statistics: A letter was received 
from the Government Statistician in reply to the Association’s inquiry 
concerning the compilation of statistics, offering to discuss the pro- 
posal with representatives of the Association. It was resolved that Mr 
\lley and Mr McEldowney be appointed to meet and discuss the 
proposals with the Assistant Government Statistician. 

United Nations Association of New Zealand: A letter dated 24th 
September, stating that libraries would be given a discount of 123%, 
irrespective of quantities ordered, was received. 

Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: It was resolved that the 
printing of 500 copies be approved, and that the Hon. Secretary be 
asked to obtain a more detailed estimate of the cost. 

‘New Zealand Libraries’: It was resolved that the question of ob- 
taining further advertisements for ‘New Zealand Libraries’ be held 
over until a statement is available showing how the present arrange- 
ment is working. 

Salaries Committee: Mr Wauchop, convener of the committee, re- 
ported that the Acting Director of Stabilization had refused a request 
from the Association that he receive a deputation from the Association. 
The letter was received, and it was decided that the Association could 
take no further action at present, but that local bodies should be 
encouraged to press their claims. 

United States Educational Foundation in New Zealand: It was de- 
cided to submit the following proposal to the U.S. Educational Founda- 
tion in N.Z.: ‘ That a member or members of the committee appointed 
by the Social Science Research Council to conduct the Public Library 
Inquiry in the United States in 1947-8 visit New Zealand for the 
purpose of carrying out a similar inquiry and reporting to the Council 
of the NZLA. 

Widows’ Benefits under Local Authorities’ Superannuation Scheme: 
Letters were received as follows: 

(a) Letter dated 20th August, 1948, from the Superintendent, Nat- 
ional Provident Fund, stating that provision of improvements involv- 
ing additional costs would necessitate additional contributions, and 
that the Fund must await representations from the employing authori- 
ties before adding to their annual contribution costs. The Association 
was advised to make formal representations for improved benefits and 
reciprocal transfer facilities to the Municipal and Counties Associations. 

(b) Letter dated 23rd September, 1948, from the Municipal Associa- 
tion of N.Z., stating that the scale of superannuation payments to 
widows of superannuitants under local body schemes has been varied 
from £52 per annum to £104 per annum with effect from 3lst July, 
1948. The Executive of the Municipal Association has considered the 
proposal for further extension of widows’ benefits to one-half of the 
pension to which the superannuitant was entitled at his death, but 
considers that additional contributions should be paid by individual 
contributors, and not by the local authorities. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FAREWELL TO JOHN HARRIS 


A pipe and a book were presented to Mr John Harris by Mrs E. M. 
Knox-Gilmer, at a gathering of councillors and other prominent mem- 
bers of the Association in Wellington on 3rd December. 

Mr Harris said that he had found it hard to decide to cut himself 
off from his own country. He had always been proud to be a librarian 
among New Zealand librarians, and had found it relatively easy to 
work among others with the same ideas and background. Nigeria 
was a complete contrast; a new university college was being established, 
but the population of thirty millions had not a single library. The 
challenge was exciting, but he would miss the help of colleagues. 

In one sense, his task would be lightened. Those responsible for 
the planning of the University College of Ibadan saw as self-evident 
what University Councils in New Zealand had not yet accepted—that 
the library was essential to the working of the University, and should 
have a central place in it. The Librarian at Ibadan would have full 
professorial status, and a seat on the Senate. 

Mr Harris promised that ‘New Zealand Libraries’ would later have 
a fuller account of Nigerian university library problems. 


SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 


We are pleased with our cover. Covers cost money, however, and 
this one is paid for by the firms which pay for advertising space on it. 
It is therefore in the interests of members of the Association to ensure 
that the advertisers do not become disgruntled—and so we urge you 


(a) to deal with our advertisers, and (b) to tell them that their ad- 
vertisements in ‘ New Zealand Libraries’ have prompted you to do so. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


The Secretary is anxious to obtain copies, in good condition, of the 
Proceedings of the Second Conference of the Libraries Association of 
New Zealand (1911), and of the following numbers of ‘ New Zealand 
Libraries’: v. 2, no. 7; v. 3, nos. 3 and 7; v. 11, nos. 3 and 4. In 
addition, copies of the index to v. 10 are wanted urgently. Would 
members not wishing to keep their copies please send them to the 
Secretary. 


TURNBULL LIBRARY AND THE YEAR-BOOK 


Appendix E to the 1946 New Zealand Official Year-book (recently 
published) consists of a useful survey of the resources ot fhe Alexander 
Turnbull Library, written by the Librarian, Mr C. R. H. Taylor. 


WORLD MUSIC CATALOGUE 


Nearly twenty years ago, the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations recognized the recording of music as a great 
contribution of inventive genius to culture. Taking up the idea 
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where the Institute left off, Unesco’s Division of Art and Letters is 
developing a project for a world catalogue of recorded music. Such 
a catalogue, which is intended to be produced in sections, should be 
of great service to educational institutions, professional musicians, and 
the public generally. 

The committee of experts considering the project has recommended 
that Unesco pay particular attention to folk music and the music of 
the East as well as to serious Western music. In the preparation of 
the proposed catalogue, the co-operation of Unesco National Commis- 
sions and international musical organizations, musicologists and other 
experts will be sought. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


Prominent librarians from twenty-one countries, under the direction 
of Arne Kildal, Director-General of Norwegian Libraries, met in Man- 
chester during September at a Unesco-sponsored summer school to 
study the educational role of public libraries and to develop means 
of furthering international understanding through such institutions. 

There were study groups under the chairmanship of Leon Carnov- 
sky, Professor of Bibliography at Chicago University, S. A. Rangana- 
than, Professor of Bibliography at the University of Madras, and 
Charles Depasse, Principal Inspector at the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation of Belgium. 


COUNCIL ELECTION RESULTS 


Council Election Results 

The following have been elected for the 1949-50 Council: N. 
sateson, J. Blyth, A. K: Elliot, E. A. Evans, C. S. Perry, T. Sidey, E. F. 
Turner, W. S. Wauchop. 


WHO’S WHO IN NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


Will members who have not yet filled in this questionnaire please 
do so and return to the office immediately. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 
ON NOVEMBER 10th the Auckland Branch met at the Remuera 
Branch Library hall to farewell Miss Dorothy Lyon, who is going on 
exchange to the Hendon Library, London. There were about twenty- 


five people present, including Mr and Mrs J. W. Kealy and Mr and 
Mrs Barr. 


After a few words by Mr Kealy and Mr Sandall, Mr Barr, in a short 
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speech, said that the occasion was not quite unique, as Auckland had 
had an exchange with Toronto about twenty years ago. He went on 
to say that, although Miss Lyon would be sadly missed, he knew that 
no better choice of representative could have been made to uphold 
the standard of New Zealand librarianship in England. He then made 
the presentation of a cheque and a bouquet. 


WELLINGTON ' 


APPRECIATION of John Harris's distinguished services to New Zea- 
land librarianship was expressed at the November meeting of the 
Wellington Branch, and it was resolved that a message be sent to him, 
congratulating him on his translation to a higher sphere. A _ sub- 
committee was set up to formulate suggestions for the Conference 
Programme Committee. Mr C. R. H. Taylor spoke on his visit to 
Australia, where he spent seven busy weeks recently on bibliographical 
work. 

The only business before the December meeting was the voluminous 
report of the Conference Programme sub-committee. It evoked no 
comment, and was sent on to the appropriate quarter. 

The subject for discussion was ‘ Adult Education and the Library’, 
and the speakers Mr A. S. Hely, Director of Adult Education, Victoria 
University College, and Mr R. N. O'Reilly. 

Mr Hely described the development of adult education from its early 
phase of concentration on the formal teaching of academic subjects to 
its present coverage of practically every sphere of human activity. 
Books were important as the very basis of adult education, and perhaps 
the first essential in any adult education scheme was the building up 
of good library service. The library occupied a special position be- 
cause it was now pretty widely recognized that libraries should be a 
charge on the rates. It was therefore often the most comfortable and 
convenient place for adult education activities, and frequently became 
in fact a community centre. He doubted whether the library should try 
to do more than provide facilities for adult education work, unless there 
were no other body able to do it. A librarian was a trained person, 
whose sphere was books. His job was to provide a supply of worth- 
while and readily accessible books, and gradually to build up a valu- 
able collection. His work should be not competitive, but comple- 
mentary. 

Mr O'Reilly warned against the overweening desire, not foreign to 
librarians, to go out and influence people. Libraries could be edu- 
cational institutions, in a good sense, by making it possible for people 
who wanted to study to do it in a pleasant way. In many small places, 
the librarian was the only person qualified to do anything about adult 
education, but it was necessary to be clear that it was not the library, 
but the person who also happened to be librarian, who was doing it. 
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ENGLISH, AMERICAN, CONTINENTAL 
AND INDIAN PUBLISHERS 


supply 


THE BOOK WAREHOUSE 


Technical Books Ltd. (Retail) 
Democracy Publishing Company (Wholesale) 


11 WALTER ST., Wellington, Phone 56-101 
Auckland Branch: 108 Pacific Bldgs. 


A prompt and comprehensive service is offered 
to Librarians. If you have had any difficulty 
in obtaining your requirements, we will be 
pleased to assist you. Overseas publishers’ 
catalogues will be supplied on request. 


At the present moment, we are carrying a particularly good 


and up-to-date stock in the following classifications: 


ART. MUSIC. TRAVEL. INTERIOR DECORATION. 

ENGINEERING (all branches). APPLIED & PURE SCIENCE. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. FARM MECHANICS. 

PHOTOGRAPHY (illustrative and instructional). _ CLASSICS. 

And an excellent range of English and American 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Orders and enquiries from anywhere in New Zealand receive 

immediate attention. When in doubt—write to us. 

Stock lists sent on request. 

SPECIAL NOTE: All the latest Reinhold and Wiley books available. 

Catalogues on request. 


Mail this today: 
To the Book Warehouse, Box 318, Te Aro, Wellington: 


Please send copies of your stock lists on 











